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CHAPTER XX

" WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR?"

HE said as much to Kunaji Lai, who was not very encouraging.

" His eyes see deep. Sahib.   He is not as ordinary men."

Rather characteristically the confirmation by another of his own
forebodings swung Delacey round to optimism.

" Lift up thy heart, Kunaji Lai. If he had suspected anything he
would not have told us as much as he did."

" He told us nothing, Sahtb," was the obstinately gloomy reply,
" Nothing which we, which all men do not know already."

Unfortunately, this was to a large extent true: and remained
true. .Summoned again that evening, with a faint flavour of royalty
about the summons which both amused and irritated Delacey, they
found the Mahatma seated so exactly in the same position that he
gave the impression of never having moved at all. Perhaps he had
not. But what he lacked in mobility he made up for in verbosity.

He treated them to a lengthy and largely inaccurate discourse on
the history of India: he dismissed the Mohammedan invasions and
the long supremacy of the Great Moghuls as trivial ailments in
the body politic of Hinduism: he spoke of the British as if they
were still the traders they had been at first and not the conquerors
they had reluctantly become: he talked of a glorious future when
the Mohammedans and English would alike have vanished, leaving
the Brahmins, immutable and immortal, as the sole rulers of India.
But as to exactly how this desirable object was to be attained he was
vague, whether by accident or design Delacey could not be sure.

He had all the high caste Hindu's genius for using words to conceal
meanings. Possibly he himself knew exactly what he meant; his
audience certainly did not.

None the less, Delacey did not feel that the early part of the
evening was entirely wasted, for he discovered one thing at least in
which the Mabatma was obviously and unmistakably sincere: he
believed implicitly in the Divine Right of the Brahmins to rule
India. Out of histodcal distortions and abstruse philosophical dis-
sertations emerged one definite fact, the fact that these subtle,
scheming, unscrupulous men, handicapped by their own lack of
physical courage, buffeted by constant blows, harried, exiled,
threatened again and again by extinction, had yet somehow managed
to survive because of this unshakable confidence in themselves and
their destiny, allied to superior cunning, supreme financial ability,